Preface

Ct A MERICAN DEMOCRACY" is an ambiguous term characteristic of the
-Liintellectual chaos that prevailed during the period in which it
was coined. The years just prior to the Civil War were confused by
romantic sentimentalizing, erratic emotion, and careless thought, mani-
festations, perhaps, of the explosive forces generated by the nation's
phenomenal growth processes. It was a period when people were naive
or careless about the use of terms. Since Americans were not certain
even of the nature of their own political creation it is not surprising
that they were vague as to the meaning of the oft-spoken shibboleth,
"American Democracy."
When the Greeks invented the word from which "democracy" was
derived, it meant the self-government achieved by their city states.
When twentieth century Americans use "democracy" they generally
intend to refer to their own complex system of government and the
nature of their own social relationships and opportunities. In the 1850's
the word as commonly used in the United States had neither signifi-
cance.
When the Republic was founded the fathers saw no need to use the
term in the official language describing their handiwork. As the nation
grew, the United States, usually then a plural word, "were" referred to
as a federal system, a confederacy, or a republic, but not as a democracy.
At the same time there was frequent reference to "Democratic-Republi-
cans," "American Democracy," the "Democratic party," and "Demo-
crats"; but these phrases were merely party labels. Then in the 1850's
new meaning came to the name. Spokesmen from the more populous
states, irked because of the frustrating control of the federal system by
southern representatives, demanded that the majority rule, that there
be democracy in the nation. Southern leaders of the Democratic party,
or the "American Democracy" as it was officially renamed, began to
resist this "dangerous" demand for "mob rule," and thus there developed
a paradox. Members of the American Democracy were fighting de-
mocracy.
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